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OUR ANNUAL ADDRESS. 








For the SeventH YEAR we greet our 
readers with the compliments of the season. 
Seven years!—’Tis but a brief span in the 
life of human beings; yet how many, how 
various, how significant, how admonitory, 
are the changes that take place in such a 
period !—Politics are foreign to our labors ; 
otherwise we might point to recent events 
in illustration of the mutability of mundane 
affairs in the course of a merely septennial 
epoch. But the history of the drama itself, 
and those other matters that more especial- 
ly come under our review, show the insta- 
bility and changeable character of specu- 
lative projects. When we recur to the state 
of the theatrical world at the commence- 
ment of our career, and trace its progress 
down to the present time, we are struck 
with surprise at the existing state of things— 
at the unproductiveness of all the praise- 
worthy efforts which the best friends of the 
true and legitimate drama have devoted to 
its welfare. Who can revert to the glorious 
efforts of Macready—the unrestricted out- 
lay he encountered—his surpassing personal 
talent, unitedto the most admirable discri- 
mination he displayed in the choice of his 
corps dramatique—the selections that marked 





his management—and the classic taste with 
which all his productions are imbued—with- 
out a sigh for his almost fruitless struggle ? 
Who can fail to remember the equally splen- 
did stage effects that Madame Vestris gave 
to equally judicious selections from the ie- 
gitimate stock of dramatic lore, wit 1out 
also feeling there was much valuable abour 
lost in vain? Who can ponder upon the 
works of Bulwer, of Knowles, ot the author 
of “Gisippus,” of Jerrold, and lastly of 
young Richard Brinsley Knowles (that pro- 
mising “chip of the old block,” whose 
“Maiden Aunt” has so blandly displayed 
her virtues at the Haymarket), without feel- 
ing that their labours have not been main- 
tained by the public as they ought, and that 
their lucubrations, united to the judgment 
of Macready, ought to have permanently 
secured for the legitimate drama “ a local 
habitation and a name” in one of the na- 
tional theatres ? 

It is painful to speak thus gloomily of 
theatrical affairs; and some of our friends 
may probably say that we are unnecessarily 
darkening the picture, seeing that upwards 
of twenty theatres in London are at the 
present moment in the hey-day of ‘* bump- 
ing houses ;” but we cannot blink the fact, 
that Covent Garden is comparatively a 
dead letter, and that Drury Lane (though 
sustaining a character for admirable pro- 
ductions of a particular genus) is not devot- 
ed to ‘that kind of dramatic literature for 
which the massive pile was erected. Here 
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it is that the shoe pinches—here it is that 
we exclaim with Hamlet, 
**Oh, what a falling off is there !” 

Ready at all times to lend our aid to en- 
courage the drama in every form and in any 
building, we yet cannot forget the princi- 
ples we adopted when we ushered the TueE- 
ATRICAL JOURNAL into existence—the legi- 
timate drama above every other consideration ; 
to these sentiments we still adhere; and we 
are impelled and strengthened in our course 
by the steady support we have uniformly 
received from those who advocate the same 
principles. Our prolonged existence is, 
indeed, a sort of guarantee that there is 
much public feeling on the same side ; for, 
while we have, year aftcr year, had to an- 
nounce the sudden rise, and equally sudden 
fall, of rival publications (with much more 
imposing pretensions than we have ever put 
forth, but with a less rigid adherence to the 
interests of the pure drama), our readers 
find us again, at the outset of another year, 
still robust in the path of independence, 
ready as ever to decry abuses, and happy to 
avail ourselves of the hacknied maxim, 
“ Palmam qui meruit ferat.”’ 

It is useless, in an article of this descrip- 
tion, to offer suggestions to remedy the state 
of things we deplore, though it is right that 
they should not be glossed over, because by 
calling public attention to them, it may by 
degrees lead to a more wholesome taste,and 
eventually secure the resuscitation of the 
legitimate drama in all the splendour and 
chastity that marked the Macready era. 

Having said thus much for our theme, we 
will say a little about ourselves. 

Early in the year we shall commence a 
series of articles on the lives and produc. 
tions of modern Musical Composers, which 
will form a continuation of the Memoirs of 
Established Favorites. 
tices will be written by gentlemen of known 


These concise no- 


talent in the harmonious world, whose pro- 
fessions have called them frequently in the 
company of the subjects of the sketches. 
We 
space to the Answers to Correspondents ; 


shall henceforth devote a larger 
our letter-box is so often inundated with 
questions that have hitherto occupied so 
much time to answer privately, that for the 
future we shall give publicity to all theatrical 
information they may require. 
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We are frequently asked to inform anony- 
mous persons the residences, &c. of aetors 
and actresses; henceforth we shall only re- 
ply to those parties when their communica- 
tions are authenticated, as we have inno- 
cently beea the means, on a few occasions, 
of Sheriffs’ officers discovering their prey. 
This is an unfair advantage taken of a pub- 
lic print, and we shall therefore not satisty 
the wishes of those gentlemen who use us 
for such purposes. 

A record of each day’s performances 
throughout the year has long been much 
wanted by the Public and the Profession ; 
this important step we are about to take. 
On the first week in each month we shall 
furnish a correct statement of every{viece 
played at every theatre in the metropolis 
during the previyus month. Thus will the 
exact night of production and the number 
of nights represented be placed before the 
reader at one glance. 

With these remarks, we again offer our 
readers the compliments of the season, a 
“happy new year,” and in asking for a 
continuance and extension of that patronage 
we have so long enjoyed, we can only say, 
“?Tis not in mortals to command success; 
“* But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll de- 

serve it.” 


THE DRAMA. 
—>— 
DRURY LANE. 

The bill of fare here was doubly attractive 
to the holiday folks, not only on account of 
the new Pantomime, but also of the opera of 
“ Maritana,” which had been a sealed book 
to those great numbers 





who draw close 
their purse string for theatrical purposes be- 
fore Christmas, that they may loosen them 
the 


more after. The pantomime was 
“Harlequin Gulliver; or, Giants and 
Dwarts.” The first scene represents the 


Interior of Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s Day, 
the time between the dinner and the ball. 
The attendants are discovered removing the 
dinner, but leaving some viands on one ta- 
ble. On the room being cleared, Gog 
(Horncastle) and Magog (Jones) hold a 
colloquy on the desirableness of their also 
descending to dine, which is effected by the 
pedestals sinking through the ground, and 
placing them on terra firma. On their ad- 














THE 





dressing themselves to the centre dish, a 
New York biffin, a gorgeous temple arises 
from the table, from which General Tom 
Thumb (Miss Turner) proceeds, who tho- 
roughly vanquishes the giants; aided by 
the Genius of Pantomime (Miss A. Payne), 
who opportunely arrives, they are fairly 
driven off the field. Scene 2nd—Gulliver 
(Mr. W. H. Payne), and Mrs. Gulliver 
(Mr. Hance), are discovered making signals 
of distress on the island of Lilliput, when 
the tide rises and carries them both into the 
water, from which Mrs. Gulliver is rescued 
by the inhabitants of the ‘* Flying Island.” 
The tide having ceased to flow, naturally 
begins to ebb, and leaves Gulliver to asto- 
nish the Lilliputians. The Lilliputian court 
and imperial guard were received with tu- 
multuous laughter and applause. Gulliver's 
inspection of the imperial guard, who are at 
least 2ft. Gin. in their stockings, was very 
well managed; as also the Palace on fire, 
and the arrival of the Lilliputian fire bri- 
gade. Scene dth—A corn field in Brobdig- 
nag is also telling ; Gulliver goes bird-nest- 
ing, and isset on by the old bird, a very 
fine robin, which, with the little ones, is 
clever, The Coast of the Island of Lilliput ; 
the rock introducing the Genius of the Pan- 
tomime, who most obligingly comes forward 
to the relief of the longing hearts throbbing 
with expectation, and makes the necessary 
transformations to Harlequin (Wieland), 
Clown (T. Mathews), Pantaloon (Mr. 
Howell), Columbines Misses Hicks and 
Lonsdale. We never saw Mathews to 
greater advantage, he exerted himself to 
the utmost, and managed the tricks very 
cleverly, amongst which was Smart the 
Writing Master’s caravan, where a huge 
hand, with an enormous pen, keeps dipping 
in the inkstand, and besmearing the copy- 
books of the students. The pantomime 
was very successful, and the house cram- 
med to the ceiling. 
HAYMARKET. 

The Christmas entertainment is charm- 
ing, full of pretty scenery, coming sayings, 
and amusing parodies. Bland is on this 
occasion an original kind of Ogre, being 
minus of many devouring propensities 
usually attached to those monstrous gentle- 
men, but accounting for those he retains in 
the following manner :—~ 
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** He who plunders the orphan child, 

Mightn’t he just as well eat him broil’d; 

He who robs his neighbour of bread, 

Had better have swallowed him up instead. 

The semptress, wasted by slow decay, 

Has but her bones picked in another way. 

To the weary weaver with sleep o’ercome, 

The factory bell sounds like ‘‘ Fee fo fum;” 

How many who swagger this wild world 

through, 

Might just then as well be called Ogres too.” 
Hudson, an amiable Prince, son of King 

Block, undertakes at the wish of King Cole, 

to become his heir, but is wrecked in his 





| journey to his dominions on an island inha- 


bited by the Ogre and his family, where he 
discovers the Princess Amy, the long lost 
daughter of Block, bloekaded from the world. 
They fall in love, but are soon in despair, 
the Prince having been scented out by the 
Ogre’s son, who requests the pleasure of his 
company for the next day’s dinner, in a 
roasted condition; the Prince, considering 
himself dished, is much pleased at the Prin- 
cess tumbling over a stick, which has the 
power of granting Four Wishes. They first 
wish the Ogre asleep, then to be delivered 
from their danger. They are pursued by 
the Ogre, who is in league with a pair of 
boots that will at one bound step twenty- 
one miles. In their anguish, the Princess 
wishes her lover an orange tree, and, by St. 
Michael, he changes! having but one wish 
left, and being resolved never to fly from 
him, she wishes herself to be a bee. All this 
takes place in the garden of the Princess 
Linda, who is stung repeatedly by the bee, 
through endeavouring to pluck the oranges, 
| A kind fairy unravels the mystery, and all 
| is happily explained. The railways, the 
| poor-laws, &c., are in their turns attacked 
| 
| 





| comically and successfully. This is one of 
| the best of Mr. Planche’s series; but, in 
| truth, his worst is excellent; he seems to 
revel in a sea of mirth through all he un- 
dertakes; not a stone remains unturned 
that is at all likely to command success, 
Messrs. Hudson and Bland, Mesdames 
Horton and Julia Bennett, were all that 
could be desired ; the public are well ac- 
quainted with their unrivalled powers—we 
need say no more. The extravaganza is 
beautifully put upon the stage, and the ar- 
| rangement of the music by Mr. Reed de- 
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At the conclu- 
sion it met with unanimous and deserved 
success. 





serves unqualified praise, 


here has 
been the first appearance of Miss Cushman 


The other chief attraction 


and her sister, in the characters of Romeo 
and Juliet. We know not in what language 
we can express ourselves in praise of this 
astonishing actress; never did we see the 
part of Romeo to such advantage before , 
she grappled with the character in such a 
manner that electrified the whole audience ; 
her ardent love, her excessive grief, and 
classic attitudes were all delineated in the 
most beautiful and powerful manner it is 
possible to conceive—she must be seen 
to be appreciated. Miss Susan Cushman 
is a young lady of great promise; her figure 
is very elegant, and her face bears the 
marks of intelligence; she has somewhat of 
the manner of her sister, and there was a 
most pleasing and ladylike demeanour 
through her performance; in many in- 
stances she excelled the Juliets of the pre- 
sent day. She met with a most flattering 
reception, and both the ladies were most 
enthusiastically called for at the conclusion, 
and received the congratulations of a 
crowded audience. 

A second performance took place on Wed- 
nesday. The performances went off with 
greater effect than on the first night, and 
Miss S. Cushman was seen to much greater 
advantage. 

ADELPHI. 

* Poonowingkeewangflibeedeeflobeedee- 
buskeebang is a capital pantomime, embrac- 
ing the fortunes of Hardbrace, a tar, who 
can pitch a good yarn, but whose presence 
with Susan Snowball is hailed on the Canni- 


bal Islands by the immortal monarch of | 


that land of song, for his Majesty has fallen 
deep in love with Susan, and resolves to 
make her wife No. 101. He gives a grand 
fete, during which some capital dances are 
executed, and the inhabitants of the Can- 
nibal Islands thrown into the utmost de- 
light by a sailor’s hornpipe. His Majesty’s 
guards dip rather freely into a cask of rum 
from the ship, and during their intoxication 
Hardbrace and Susan make their escape. 
There is an excellenr burlesque of the last 
scene in “ Richard,” where the ghosts of 
his legion of better halves make their ap- 
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pearanees. The King of course becomes 
Clown (C. J. Smith), Ireland and Miss 
Fleming the Lovers, Harlequin and Colum- 
bine, and the Prime Minister Pantaloon. 
Much laughter is caused in one scene by a 
quarrel taking place between the Clown and 
one of the musicians, who, on leaping ina 
desperate rage into the orchestra, is lost in 
the body of the drum, ‘The tricks, many of 
which are very smart, take place at the 
Wenham Lake Ice Warehouse, the Uni- 
versal Railway Terminus, British Museum, 
Egyptian Hall, and Hungerford Market. 
All the scenery is well executed, particu- 
larly the Bay of Buskee Bang, and the Hall 
of Christmas. We like Smith’s Clown 
pretty well, but are sorry to lose such an 
excellent Harlequin ; his action and tum- 
bling are good. Mitchenson we would fain 
have seen as a Sprite. The materials on 
which the pantomime is concocted are glo- 
rious, the comic business very droll, the 
scenery beautiful, and the success cannot 
fail to be complete. 
OLYMPIC. 

This little bijou has always been a fa- 
vourite of ours, and we feel very desirous of 
the success of the theatre, whoever may be 
the proprietor, more particularly when it is 
in the hands ofafemale. Miss Kate Howard 
is giving an excellent bill of fare to the ho- 
liday folks. The opening piece, entitled 
“ the Poisoner,’’ was exceedingly well sus- 
tained. The larger theatres might take a 
lesson from the truthfulness and propriety, 
and sometimes force, with which this little 
melo-drama was acted. ‘Lhe tableaux were 
The neat piece, “the Day after 
the Wedding,” was only remarkable for the 
eccentricity of Mr. Walter Lacy, which we 
would warn him ought not to degenerate to 


excellent. 


vulgarity. For the Pantomime, we wish we 
could say much. The Court of Dulness was 
good, and some of the scenery was excellent, 
The well by sun-rise, for example, and 
something which reminded us of Tivoli. 
Two or three glaring political allusions fail- 
ed, yet let us except the prescription of 
curry powder by the clown. This the gods 
felt! A young lady, Miss Bromley, sang a 
nice song. She has a sweet voice, and by 
careful cultivation would surprise the con. 
cert rooms. We were very sorry to find 
Jefferini labouring under a severe cold, he 
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is an excellent clown, and made up in other 
ways, as he could not sing. The house was 
very full. 

PAVILION, 

Here we are again, as the clown says on 
his first appearance at Christmas. A Pan- 
tomime of considerable expense has been 
brought out here. Was it in compliment 
to the Knights of the Cleaver of Whitecha- 
pel that the managers of this theatre gave 
to their Christmas pantomime the title of 
“ Butcher, Butcher, Kill the Ox; or, Har- 
lequin and the Magic Money Box ?”” What- 
ever may have been the intention, the result 
has been most fortunate, fora good panto- 
miie has been produced, which is likely to 
become very popular with the natives of this 
remote region. 
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Our Leader. 

Christmas! hail, jolly Christmas! the 
time of pleasure, the reviver of by-gone 
happiness! at this season nature is so pro- 
litic in her offerings to joy, thateach por- 
tion of her kindly whole seems to rise with 
her fellows in imparting happiness to man- 
kind. 

Now the bond of friendship is once more 
sealed: no disparagements of age or for- 
tune are known: here therich unite with 
the poor: here the peasant speaks with fa- 
miliarity with the noble: ancient feuds are 
forgotton: wrongs and injuries pardoned, 
and in the stead of hatred and revenge, 
unite and are intimate, peace and foregive- 
ness! Where is the man who can raise the 
glowing goblet to his lips at this festive sea- 
son, and against the very nature of the 
sparkling grape curse a fellow creature ? 
Who is he that can behold the wants of his 
poorer neighbours, while himself is happy 
at the festive board? To forget the wants 
of others, to be indifferent as regards their 
comforts, or to indulge in our own selfish- 
ness solely, would be a mockery to the mot- 
to of Christmas peace and good-will towards 
men; indeed, were self to be our foremost 








{‘ 
thought, there would be an end to-the'plea» 
sure to be derived from our own festinity:r 
And where would the rightful demand of 
the season find an echo? Towards whom 
would be practised ‘* peace and good-will ?” 
to self? alas! no. Our good-will would be 
destroyed, peace would be enmity, and our 
consciences would sting our sense of grati- 
fication, Rather should we conjure up the 
memory of long bestowed friendship, and 
never let a certain superiority (only in for- 
tune) put out of sight our old friends, who 
may have shared our hospitality in former 
years, and before our rise to wealth, There 
is an old and very just maxim, “ never for- 
sake old friends for the sake of new ones,” 
but as we raise the wine to our lips we 
should drink todays gone by and to the 
prosperity of our friends; so may all our 
readers spend a happy Christmas, and quatt 
another glass to the success of “‘ The Theat- 
rical Journal.” 





VICTORIA. 

Full of life and fun is “ Tippytiwichet,” 
and ably is the fun produced by the double 
Clowns and Pantaloons. Blanchard has 
long been on the stage, and a great favorite. 
Edwin Blanchard bids fair to rise rapidly. 
Chapino and Miss Le Vite favour the au- 
dience with some excellent dancing. ‘“Har- 
lequin Tim Bobbin” has much good scenery 
and a fair sprinkling of tricks, to say no- 
thing of the jokes, which invariably form a 
large part of this author’s productions. 
Miss Terry sings some pretty songs at the 
commencement ; being a nice dapper little 
creature, he not only sings but looks well. 

STANDARD. 

This pantomime opens with a view of the 
globe. Old Father Time is waited upon by 
Young England, who has lost his heart to 
Blooming May, a young girl with many 
lovers. The scenery, which is splendid, 
includes some beautiful views of Fairy 
Land, the Laboratory of Herr Dobler, the 
Castle of the King of Conjurors, and the 
Hall of the Seasons, where a grand proces- 
sion promenades to the honour ot Christmas, 
who arrives on a railway engine. The 
comic scenes consist of the Bull and Mouth 
Kitchen, Bishopsgate-street, Fetter-lane, 
Bath-street, Blackman-street, and a capital 
gigantic Map of London in 1845. There 
are plenty of tricks on all jhe schemes of 
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the day. Maddle. Rose is a good dancer, 
and Harlequin Stevens displays much agi- 
lity. The Clown and Pantaloon appear, 
from the bill, tobe French, but both speak 
English with native fluency, All the 
Frenchmen who visit our minor theatres, 
strange to say, have ini as a termination to 
their names, as Smithini, Brownini, Wal- 
kerini. Our own little knowledge of foreign 
countries teaches us that ines are more 
often found in Italy, though we have no 
doubt those gentlemen have as great a claim 
on Naples as Paris for their birth-place ; 
nevertheless come from where they may, 
both deserve praise for their talent. Nelson 
Lee, in our opinion, has eclipsed his former 
efforts in this production; our holiday 
friends will be well pleased if they visit the 
Standard, and pass an hour or two with 
“The Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle; or, 
Harlequin in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land.” 
CITY. 

Mr. Honner is doing great things here 
His new pantomime is one of the best 
brought out this season ; it is entitled “ King 
Lud of Ludgate and his Two Sons,’ which 
was exceedingly well got up, and accompa- 
nied by scenery of no mean character. We 
were particularly pleased with the represen- 
tation of the Ferry on the Thames, View of 
Ludgate, the Exterior of the British Muse- 
um, the Tower, and the Royal Railway 
Lodge in Windsor Park. At the close of 
the representation was a model of “Great 
Britain opening her ports,” which drew 
forth plaudits from the audience. The per- 
formance was gone through with very good 
taste. Miss Farrell sung a new song ve y 
prettily, and Mrs. J. W. Collier and anotlrer 
young lady danced with very great taste, 
while Harlequin amused the boys with his 
feats of agility. C. Montgomery is a clown 
of great humour and agility, and makes 
every trick tell under his direction. Great 
praise is due to Mr. Honner, for the man- 
ner in which the evening’s amusements were 
got up, and we should be glad to hear that 
he has been remunerated for so large an ex. 
penditure as he must have incurred in the 
variety and extent of the scenery which he 
has succeeded in exhibiting with so much 
taste inthis pantomime. 

QUEEN’S, 
The entertainment at this little Theatre, 


| 








on Boxing night, consisted of a melo-drama, 
entitled “Osric the Dane; or, the Red 
Owl;”’ an amusing Interlude called the 
“ Intimate Friend,’”’ andthe new Christmas 
Pantomime, “ Little Tommy ‘Tucker ; or, 
Harlequin and Mother Red Cap.” The 
house was crowded to excess in every part, 
principally a juvenile audience, anda more 
enthusiastic, boisterous, and unruly one, we 
have not for some time witnessed. The 
pantomime, was the great feature of the 
evening, and until it was put upon the 
stage, no silence could be obtained. 
SADLER’S WELLS. 

This house has to boast of an excellent 
pantomime, concocted from the pen of Mr. 
Greenwood ; it is entitled “ Harlequin and 
the Steam King; or, Pervonte’s Wishes and 
the Fairy Frog.” |Our comprehension 
would not a!!.w us to unravel the plot ; and 
the house being so jammed full, we had 
scarcely room to breathe. The pantomime, 
with its decorations, sceneries, and trans- 
formations, was admirably got up. As its 
name imports, the pantomime is a burlesque 
upon railway mania and railway specula- 
tions. It opens with smiths’ forges, rail- 
ways, and steam engines at full work, the 
whole under the guidance of the * Railway 
King,” which character was well supported 
by Mr. Lingham, who exercised his power, 
and evinced his skill, in this grand Labora- 
tory and Abode of Science in the Realms of 
Steam. The bubble companies, with their 
capitals of 5,000,000/. then deposits 000, 
000—having Charles Stilt, Esq., as chair- 
man, and Captain Canon, R. P., Counsellor 
Fancyfee, D. O. O., the Rev. Doctor Prig, 
and Colonel Cabbage, as directors—occu- 
pied the most prominent positions, whilst 
the evil genius of “ Punch,” with his broad 
grins, exposes the humbug. Crowds are 
hurrying into Capel-court, with heaps of 
gold, to purchase scrip and shares, which 
are plentifully supplied. Adjoining the 
court is an eating-house, having over the 
shop window the following notice—* The 
Times taken in here,” which in the course of 
a few weeks, and after that journal denoun- 
ces railway bubble companies, is altered in- 
to “The Times not taken in here.” At 
length the month of November arrives, and 
purchasers of scrip, feeling uneasy for their 
money, demand an interview with the chair- 
man of the new railway company, which is 
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granted, when he presents himself in the 
figure of an overbloated personage; but 
scarcely is the interview granted, than he is 
carried out of sight on the atmospheric line, 
leaving his dupes amazed and bewildered. 
No sooner does he disappear than a fright- 
ful explosion takes place, blowing loads of 
scrip and shares to pieces. Then the pla- 
card announcing the new railway company 
has another substituted in its place, and 
which is affixed to the entrance of Capel- 
court, announcing ‘ Bulls, Bears, Stags, 
&c. at a discount ;’” and at the same moment 
crowds of stags and railway speculators 
emerge from the court. ‘The pantomime 
is also replete with the general subjects of 
the day, and its vices and follies, which are 
admirably burlesqued. The Norfolk curry 
powder—the Andover bone crushing sys- 
tem—Punch’s pepper for the peers—the 
greatest tobacco-stopper (Duke of Welling- 
ton) in the world, and the production of the 
national expectation (aroyal infant), and 
above all, the opening of the ports of Bri- 
tannia, were got up with extraordinary 
judgment and scrupulous attention to the 
characters and subjects contemplated. But 
we must not forget the laughable scene in 
Downing-street, of a tailor’s shop, where 
“coats are turned on the shortest notice,’’ 
but whose proprietor is “regularly sewed 
up.” Of the actors engaged we can speak 
in the highest terms of praise; Fenton is a 
first-rate harlequin, Grammani one of the 
best clowns of the day,his activity second to 
none, and his singing of “ Hot Codlings” is 
capital. Fred Hartland is just in his place 
as pantaloon, and goes through the part of 
the troubled old man in a very amusing 
manner; and Miss Rosina Wright is the 
best columbine on the stage. Her figure is 
light and graceful, her dancing beautiful, 
and she is full of life and vigour. The pan- 
tomime was perfectly successful. 


MARYLEBONE, 


Mr. Douglass, the proprietor of this thea- 
tre,has brought out a very entertaining pan- 
tomime. Another slap at the railway mania 
is here carried out very successfully. The 
title is “ Harlequin Old Nick in China; or, 
the Railway Prince of the Golden Pagoda.” 
The scene is laidin the Celestial Empire, 
the Emperor whereof is, for state reasons, 
obliged to marry his daughter to whatever 





stranger shall immediately present himself 
toclaim her hand, Railway Raw, a loco- 
motive projector, hearing of this, instantly 
starts by an express train for China. The 
Princess, however, has a lover, who is assis- 
ted by a kind fairy, and by her conveyed to 
the imperial court, and obtains the hand of 
his mistress before the railway suitor arrives, 
who thus failing in his projected matrimo- 
nial line, is changed intoa stag The har- 
lequinade then begins, and with Ellar as 
Harlequin, Buck and J. Lewis as Clowns, 
D. Lewis as Pantaloon, and Miss Massall 
as Columbine, the whole affair goes off very 
satisfactorily. 
ASTLEY’S. 

A droll pantomime has been produced 
here, and the best subject hit upon, for this 
house. The immortal “ Don Quixote dela 
Mancha” and his deathless squire, Sancho 
Panza, have been summoned once more up- 
on the living stage to exhibit their fantastic 
humours and mad philosophy in a panto- 
mime at thts popular place of amusement 
for the delectation of the Christmas pleasure 
seekers. The pantomime commences in 
the icy cave of old Christmas, who, awaking 
from a mesmeric trance, calls to his aid the 
familiar sprite Snapdragon to brew him a 
mighty bowl of punch. The concoction of 
the nectareous compound is effected with 
fitting solemnity and due ceremony. The 
work being done, Punch, in his real person, 
and attended by his dog Toby, ascends 
from the smoking bowl; he is besought by 
Christmas to assist him in devising a pan- 
tomime. Fancy and Romance are sum- 
moned to the counsel, and the shatle of Cer- 
vantes being invoked appears and delivers 
to Punch the history of Don Quixote and 
his squire. A moving panorama then con- 
ducts us through the most amusing por- 
tions of the crazed knight's adventures. 
The scene of the posada and the carriers, 
the dubbing of Don Quixote a knight, the 
combat with the windmills, the hunting 
party of the Duke and Duchess, the mock 
ceremony of making Sancho governor of 
Barataria, and the banquet of Tantalus 
given to him, are the principal scenes of 
the opening part of the pantomime, in 
which the gaunt figure of “The Knight of 
the Woeful Countenance,” and the wonder- 
ful anatomical specimen of the equine race, 
the celebrated Rosinante, produced shouts 








of laughter whenever they made their ap- 
pearance. The Knight was cleverly delin- 
eated by Mr Crowther, and Sancho had an 
excellent representative in Mr. Johnson, 
The introduction to the pantomime is by far 
the best portion of it. The actors, one and 
all, exerted themselves to the very utmost, 
particularly Miss Wayte, as columbine. 
MADAME TUSSAUD’S. 

Here are congregated likenesses more 
perfect than pencil can furnish ~identities 
that only the stillness renders doubtful. 
We can remember Mrs. Salmon’s wax-work; 
Madame 
‘Tussaud’s are the nearest approach to vital- 


but her figures were yellow dolls. 
ity ever yet made. To ladies particularly, 
who are excluded from the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, cannot see the originals, the realisa- 
tions of Peel, Russell, &c., are invaluable. 
During the last fortnight this exhibition has 
been crowded to excess; the liberal outlay 
by the proprietors has met its reward, and 
we only regret that theimmense number of 
exhibitions we have this week to notice for- 
bids us giving an extended account of one of, 
if not the most interesting exhibitions in the 
metropolis. 

Tue CoLossteumM.—The reduction in the 
price of admission, during the holidays, to 
one-half, to this magnifinent exhibition, 
caused hundreds to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of visiting it, and although the 
weather last evening was very bad, the 
beautiful panorama of London by night had 
a great number of admirers. 

CHIT-CHAT. 

MALIBRAN’S ParriaLiTy' FoR PoRTER. 








—For centuries past la bonne biere d’ Angle- 
terre has been spoken of in raptures by 
Frenchmen, Belgians, Germans, and other 
people. Madame Malibran, like many other 
foreign artistes, of both sexes, preferred 
Her 


favorite repast at the conclusion of an even- 


bottled porter to any other beverage. 


ing’s arduous performance consisted of oys- 
ters and bottled porter, yclept stout; not a 
very pernicious indulgence, but her fond- 
ness for it gave rise to a very ludicrous mis- 
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take on her part. Malibran hearing the 

name of the Hon. Craven Berkeley an- 

nounced in company, exclaimed with great 
animation, as she seized his hand,— Ah! 

Mr. farclay and Perkins, I do owe you so 

much.’ The Berkeley family pronounce 

their name Barclay—hence poor Malibran’s 
mistake. 
Fo Correspondents. 

Histrionicus.—We had written a long cri- 
tique upon the last performance at the 
St. James’s ‘Theatre, but could not find 
room in consequence of noticing the pan- 
tomimes. 

J. Burts.—If you are in the trade we 
should suppose you could give us infor- 
mation rather than ask it of us. Go to 
Murray’s, Albemarle-street, you will get 
the book there for ds. 

E. D.—Will appear next week, with our 
thanks. 





Mecuanics’ Institution, Southampton 
Buildings —The subscribers to the Elocu- 
tion Class held their quarterly meeting on 
Tuesday night. The meetings for the most 
part were very good, particularly the scenes 
from Morton’s comedy of the ‘* Original.” 

Xolonel Detonator found a clever represent- 

ative in Mr. G. Guenigault; his notion of 
the testy old gentleman was well conceived 
and acted; we wish he could get rid of his 
provincial dialect, it isa great drawback.— 
Mr. Carter is a young man of intelligence, 
and evidently understands the stage busi- 
ness. Mr. Carpenter was very respectable, 
and this scene was altogether well managed. 
Mr. Moore’s recitation was very good. And 
Mr, Bland’s description of Miss Evans at 
the Eagle was well delivered and amusing. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
N USIC HALL, STORE ST., 


Bedford-square — Mr Robinson’s Concert, 
Wednesday Evening, January 14, 1846, to com- 
mence at 8 o’Clock precisely. ‘Tickets, 3s. each. 
Reserved Se.ts, 5s. Private Boxes, to hold six 
Persons £1. lls. 6d. and eight, £2. 2s. Vocal 
Performers. Miss Pyne, Miss Tho: nton, and Miss 
L. Pyne. Mr. Turner, Mr. Sporle, Mr. F. N. 
Crouch, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Ransford, Mr. Edney, 
Mr. I. O. Atkins, and Mr. John Parry. Instru- 


mental Performers. Grand Piano Forte, Miss 
Dinah Farmer. Flute, Mr. Richardson. Harp, 
Mr. Frederick Chatterton. Conductor, Mr. E. 


Sturges. 
Private Boxes to be had at the Hall, and of Mr. 
Robinson, 10, Chape! Street, Pentonville. 





Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
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